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•  Trenda  and  Issues 


Plea  for  federal  aid  to  schools  has  been  made 
by  Agnes  E.  Meyer.  Appearing  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Mrs.  Meyer  pointed  out 
that  states  and  localities  have  appropriated  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  school  construction  since 
1950  (last  year  they  spent  more  than  2  billion)  and 
would  find  it  impossible  to  meet  the  4.7  billion  dollar 
deficit  which  remains.  “Where  is  this  deficit  to  come 
from  if  not  from  the  Federal  Government?”  asked  Mrs. 
Meyer.  “Another  excuse  which  the  Administration 
offers  for  delay  is  the  cost  of  its  welfare  program  for 
hospitals,  clinics,  health  rehabilitation,  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  social  security  program,”  Mrs.  Meyer 
said.  To  this  she  answered:  “If  all  of  oiu”  efforts  are 
to  be  expended  on  the  weak,  while  we  neglect  the 
strong,  tne  talented,  and  creative"  people,  we  shall 
soon  become  not  a  welfare  state  but  a  hospital  state 
in  which  the  productive  citizens  will  have  to  bend 
their  backs  to  take  care  of  the  unproductive.” 

Delay  in  federal  aid  program  was  asked  by 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby.  Mrs.  Hobby  told  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
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on  Education  that  she  believes  no  program  of  general 
aid  should  be  enacted  until  after  state  and  White 
House  conferences  on  education  are  held  to  determine 
the  resources  of  localities  for  meeting  school  con¬ 
struction  needs.  This  might  delay  any  Federal  aid 
bill  until  after  1956. 

Foundations  are  a  threat  to  traditional  Ameri¬ 
can  education,  according  to  a  staff  report  of  a  special 
House  committee.  The  House  group  has  been  set  up 
to  study  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  put  by 
well-intentioned  donors  into  philanthropic  and  edu¬ 
cational  foundations.  During  public  hearings.  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Research  Norman  Dodd  suggested  that  numer¬ 
ous  foundations  are  concentrating  on  building  up  a 
social  science  that  might  change  American  thought. 
He  said  it  seemed  that  some  foundations  are  getting 
beyond  control,  that  trustees  are  “abdicating  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities”  to  staffs  that  may  initiate  programs  that 
can  become  dangerous.  Mr.  Dodd  said  the  network 
of  foundations  has  “provided  this  country  with  what  is 
tantamount  to  a  national  system  of  education  under 
the  tight  control  of  organizations  and  persons  little 
known  to  the  American  public.” 

To  eorb  rising  Jnvenile  delinqneney,  a  con¬ 
ference  of  over  400  specialists  will  be  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  June  28-30.  Sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  meeting  will 
climax  two  years  of  preparatory  work.  Purpose  of  the 
conference  is  to  review  accomplishments  to  date;  de¬ 
fine  and  discuss  the  most  urgent  needs  at  this  bme; 
and  formulate  next  steps  in  a  continuing  program 
to  meet  those  needs.  Public  ofiBcials,  leaders  in  edu¬ 
cation,  health,  social  work,  and  other  professions,  and 
representatives  of  civic,  religious,  and  other  groups 
will  attend. 

Last  chance  for  post-Korea  veterans  who 

were  discharged  on  or  before  August  20, 1952,  to  start 
training  under  the  Korean  GI  Bill  will  be  summer 
school.  Under  the  law,  veterans  must  enroll  in,  and 
actually  begin,  an  approved  program  of  training  be¬ 
fore  this  coming  August  20  in  order  to  continue  after- 


wards.  For  veterans  who  fail  to  act  in  time,  the 
chance  to  train  will  be  gone  for  good.  Since  few 
summer  schools  will  be  in  session  on  the  August  20 
deadline,  the  last  classes  in  which  veterans  can  start 
training  before  the  cut-oflF  date  will  be  those  summer 
classes  getting  under  way  shortly. 


•  Adminigtration 


Iv*ry  tower  saperinteodents  are  fadiag 

from  today’s  modem  school  system.  “Social  en¬ 
gineers”  are  emermng  to  take  over  the  job  of  school 
administration  and  to  act  as  leaders  of  professionally 
trained  stafiFs. 

How  educators  are  furthering  the  professional  life 
of  school  administrators  is  outlined  in  a  three-year 
progress  report  of  the  Cooperative  Program  in  Edu¬ 
cational  Administration.  Out  of  the  CPEA  studies, 
the  report  says,  “has  come  a  new  description  of  the 
successful  school  administrator,  competent  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  educational  program  that  relates  effectively 
to  all  other  phases  of  community  life.” 

As  a  result  of  these  studies,  a  majority  of  the  grad¬ 
uate  schools  of  education  have  revamped  their  curri¬ 
culum  to  provide  more  practical  experiences  for 
future  administrators,  says  Ae  report.  Lectures  and 
textbook  instruction  are  giving  way  to  laboratory-type 
studies  of  actual  school  problems.  “In  future  years,” 
the  report  continues,  “those  attempting  to  document 
the  development  of  public  education  in  America  well 
may  cite  the  program  of  CPEA  as  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  this 
responsible  position  in  our  society.  It  may  be  set 
down  as  the  point  at  which  educational  administra¬ 
tion  began  to  be  recognized  as  a  professional  occu¬ 
pation  with  full  status  and  acceptance  as  such.” 

Three  Years  of  Progress  in  the  Cooperative  Program 
of  Educational  Administration.  NEA,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administrators,  1201  16th  St,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  32p.  Paper.  50c. 


Personal  toaeh  in  administration  is  stressed 
by  Lester  W.  Anderson,  U.  of  Michigan.  While  put¬ 
ting  praise  high  on  his  list  of  good  practices,  he  never¬ 
theless  warns  that  it  must  be  aimed  only  at  making 
the  teacher  feel  important  Too  often,  he  says,  teach¬ 
ers  comment  that  their  administrators  are  interested 
in  the  teacher’s  success  only  because  it  will  make  a 
better  reputation  for  the  school  or  the  administrator. 
“In  other  words,  the  administrator  advertises  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  teachers  as  being  the  result  of  his  own 
good  work.” 

It  is  easy  for  school  administrators  to  be  so  busy 
with  imm^iate  problems  of  building  schools  and 
promoting  bond  issues  that  they  forget  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  personal  lives  and  experiences  of  their 
teaching  staffs.  “Teachers  want  to  be  asked  about 
the  success  of  the  last  unit  of  government,  the  results 
of  the  field  trip  to  collect  frogs,  and  the  many  other 
activities  which  are  carried  on  in  a  modem  school,” 
says  Mr.  Anderson.  Many  administrators  think  they 
do  not  have  time  to  be  concerned  with  little  personal 


details  about  individuals  and  their  achievements.  But, 
says  Mr.  Anderson,  unless  a  good  relationship  is  built 
through  praise  and  interest  in  the  everyday  achieve¬ 
ment  of  teachers,  little  can  be  done  to  secure  cooper¬ 
ation  when  criticism  is  given.  “A  crucial  suggestion 
to  a  teacher  could  well  be  ignored  because  a  previous 
base  of  rapport  based  on  praise  of  past  success  has  not 
been  established.” 


Facnlty  poll  on  social  promotioa  was  taken 
recently  at  Booker  T.  Washington  High  School,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  Teachers  participating  in  the  poll  agreed 
that  the  ability  to  live  with  the  group  and  share  its 
responsibilities  is  important.  ’They  were  doubtful, 
however,  that  this  in  itself  is  suflBcient  criterion  for 
promotion.  Teachers  raised  these  objections  to  the 
social  promotion  plan: 

—'The  wholesale  passing  of  students  under  this  plan 
who  have  done  nothing  more  than  attend  class  and 
occupy  a  seat. 

—Failure  to  list  positive  indications  of  student 
^owth  along  certain  lines  that  may  be  passed  on  for 
for  future  evaluation  of  progress. 

—Tendency  to  minimize  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
students  because  they  feel  that  they  need  do  so  little 
to  be  promoted. 

—Personality  problems  and  general  confusion  that 
result  from  failure  to  understand  and  recognize  one’s 
limitations. 

—Low  standards  because  of  the  teacher’s  inability 
to  give  necessary  attention  to  better  students. 

As  a  whole,  the  group  believed  that  a  desirable 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  retarded  child  lies  in 
careful  diagnosis  of  his  needs  and  abilities  and  in  the 
organization  of  special  classes.  In  such  classes,  the 
student’s  work  should  be  appraised  in  terms  of  his 
ability.  In  this  way,  the  teachers  agreed,  progress  in 
functional  maturity  would  be  assured  and  all  pro¬ 
motions  earned. 


Workshop§  for  substitute  teachers  at  the 

secondary  level  are  suggested  by  Priscilla  S.  Fur- 
janick,  l^ng  Beach,  Calif.  Her  point:  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  substitutes’  needs  and  induction  should 
be  of  value  in  the  face  of  present  shortages. 

Pointing  out  that  regular  teachers’  meetings  are 
“family  gatherings”  discussing  problems  peculiar  to 
a  specific  school.  Miss  Furjanick  suggests  this  series 
of  meetings  planned  especially  for  substitutes: 

1.  The  first  meeting  should  be  for  all  substitutes 
in  the  school  system;  the  second  for  all  substitutes  on 
the  secondary  level. 

2.  Attendance  at  the  workshops  should  not  be 
compulsory,  but  all  substitutes  should  be  notified  and 
invited.  Notices  should  be  put  in  the  local  papers 
welcoming  anyone  interested  in  being  a  substitute. 

3.  The  meetings  should  count  as  institutes  for  the 
substitute  and  carry  credit  as  such. 

4.  To  prevent  waste  in  setting  up  departmental 
workshops,  questionnaires  should  be  sent  to  all  sub¬ 
stitutes  on  the  secondary-school  level  asking  in  which 
fields  they  desire  workshops. 
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5.  Heads  of  departments  in  these  fields  should 
I  be  consulted  and  aided  in  sett^  up  the  number  and 

content  of  these  workshops.  Tne  workshops  should 
be  conducted  by  outstanding  teachers  in  the  system. 

6.  Audio-visual  materials  available  in  each  field 
should  be  listed  on  mimeographed  sheets  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  some  should  be  displayed  and  used  in  at  least 
one  workshop. 

7.  In  the  departmental  workshops,  mimeographed 
sheets  listing  available  books,  records,  and  other  teach¬ 
ing  aids  should  be  given  those  attending. 

8.  In  the  departmental  workshops,  mimeographed 
sheets  listing  the  course  of  study  or  units  of  work 
on  each  level,  with  the  approximate  number  of  weeks 
devoted  to  each,  should  be  available. 

“A  Substitute  Considers  the  Substitute”  appears  in 
March  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Behavioral  Goals:  Direction  Finders  for  Better  Teaching,  by 
Carl  F.  Hansen.  Educational  Trend,  No.  554.  Arthur  C. 
Croft  Publicatioru,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn. 
20c.  Minimum  orders  $1.  (Irwluded:  why  there  is  a  new 
emphasis  on  goals  that  are  observable  in  action;  how  to  set  up 
behavioral  goals  for  the  pupil,  the  classroom,  the  school 
system;  using  goals  for  planning,  reporting  to  parents,  stimu¬ 
lating  better  learning;  some  examples  of  goals  set  up  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  elementary  schools.  Author  is  associate  superirUendent, 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools.) 

Operating  Principles  of  the  Larger  Foundations,  by  Joseph  C. 
Kiger.  Russell  Sage  Fourtdation,  505  Park  Ave.,  N.V.  22.  151p. 
$2.50.  ( Based  in  large  part  on  material  submitted  by  the  foun¬ 

dations  to  the  Select  Committee  to  Investigate  Foundations 
^  and  Other  Organizations.  Author  Kiger  beSeves  the  present 
need  for  foundations  is  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the  past 
and  that  the  need  will  prove  an  increasing  one  in  the  future.) 
Personnel  Problems  of  School  Administrators,  by  Clarence  A. 
Weber.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  378p.  15. 
(Includes  recent  research  in  the  fields- of  substitute  teacher 
service,  salaries  and  salary  scheduling,  orientation  of  new 
teachers,  educating  teachers  in  service,  and  teacher  organ¬ 
ization.  ) 

Toward  Improved  Preparation  of  Administrators  for  Education 
in  the  Public  Schools.  Cooperative  Development  of  Public 
School  Administration,  State  Education  Department,  Albany  1, 
N.Y.  32p.  Paper.  $1.  (What  kind  of  recruitmerU,  selec¬ 
tion,  preparation  and  inservice  developm^  produce  the  best 
administrator?) 

Your  Schools  Are  Only  as  Good  as  Your  School  Libraries,  ed. 
by  Gertrude  Wolff.  Library  Journal.  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  36. 
34p.  Paper.  25.  ( Included:  “The  Superintendent’s  Re¬ 

sponsibility,”  by  Jordan  Larson;  “Better  School  Libraries  Make 
Better  Schools,”  by  Benfamin  C.  Willis;  “It  Doesn’t  Take  a 
Fortune  to  Start  a  High  School  Library,"  by  Elvajean  Hall 
and  Margaret  Ershne.) 

Index  to  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States: 
1948-50.  HEW,  O^e  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.C.  12p.  Free. 

Education  Directory,  1953-54,  Part  2:  Counties  and  Cities. 
HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25, 
D.C.  92p.  Paper.  35c. 

•  Sirhoots  and  the  Ruhtic 


Family  is  life’s  basic  natt,  says  President 
Hurst  R.  Anderson  of  American  U.  Speaking  before 
300  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia’s  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Dr.  Anderson  said  family 
responsibilities  must  not  be  thrown  oflF  on  schools, 
churches,  and  other  organizations.  ”The  family  must 


face  its  responsibilities  if  it  is  to  create  the  leadership 
you  and  I  want  so  desperately,”  he  said. 

One  responsibility  of  the  home  is  to  develop  in  the 
child  a  sense  of  security.  “Entirely  too  large  a  part 
of  our  population  is  going  to  psychiatrists  because 
they  don’t  feel  secure,”  he  said.  Other  family  respon¬ 
sibilities,  according  to  Dr.  Anderson,  are  to  develop 
respect  in  a  child  for  his  own  personality  and  feeling 
for  others,  ability  to  cooperate  with  others,  self-con¬ 
trol,  moral  and  ethical  vmues,  devotion  to  truth,  and 
respect  for  excellence. 

If  edaeatioB  is  tm  keep  pace  with  business,  a 
program  of  action  must  be  initiated.  So  says  Lewis 
M.  Smith,  president,  Alabama  Power  Company.  He 
makes  these  suggestions: 

1.  Better  communication,  by  direct  contact,  should 
be  established  so  that  lay  leaders  and  educators  can 
each  understand  the  other’s  problems. 

2.  Support  for  education  by  lay  leaders  will  be  a 
natural  consequence  of  cooperative  efforts  in  projects 
of  mutual  interest. 

3.  Educators  and  lay  leaders  should  meet  and 
work  together  as  often  as  possible  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis. 

4.  Conferences  of  lay  leaders  and  educators 
should  be  held  throughout  the  states. 

5.  An  o£Bce  should  be  designated  to  act  as  a  service 
bureau  for  conferences,  serve  as  an  information  clear¬ 
ing  house,  and  function  as  a  source  of  publicity. 

To  whittle  down  gossip  and  hearsay,  Supt. 
Herman  L.  Shibler  of  Indianapolis  recently  published 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  schools  in  the  Inaianapolis 
Times.  Central  theme  of  the  eight  articles  was  “Go 
see  for  yourself.  Get  the  facts  and  base  your  judg¬ 
ment  on  facts.”  He  emphasized  that  the  doors  of  the 
schools  were  open  to  the  public,  invited  parents  and 
interested  lay  citizens  to  visit  the  schools.  Result: 
the  articles  met  with  such  interest  that  the  newspaper 
has  published  them  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  “\^at’s 
Wrong  With  Our  Schools?”  The  18-page  pamphlet  is 
now  being  distributed  to  staff  members,  officers  of 
parent-teacher  associations,  and  to  lay  groups. 

First  jobs  for  Jane  gradnates  may  be  harder 
to  find.  According  to  Industrial  Psychology,  Inc.  (a 
psychological  research  organization),  job  placement 
of  inexperienced  students  is  difficult  b^ause  surveys 
show  that  four  out  of  ten  of  these  youngsters  wiD  land 
in  the  wrong  job  or  otherwise  wash  out  in  the  first 
year  on  the  job.  In  order  to  increase  company  effi¬ 
ciency  in  first-job  employees,  and  to  minimize  loss  of 
morale  and  self-confidence  in  the  graduate  on  his  first 
job,  the  organization  suggests  that  management  take 
these  three  steps: 

1.  Use  appropriate  selection  and  placemervt  meth¬ 
ods.  lob-tests  are  essential.  Student  applicants 
should  be  tested  for  one  job  area,  for  a  series  of  job 
areas,  or  for  a  job  family.  Students  should  score  as 
well-qualified  or  best-qualified  on  these  tests. 

2.  Make  proper  follow-up  of  newly  hired  students. 
Standard  personnel  techniques  should  be  used  along 
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with  merit  rating  that  stresses  the  supervisor  s  review 
with  each  employee. 

3.  Use  vocational  guidance  information  available 
from  the  schools.  Test-score  information  from  the 
school’s  vocational  guidance  programs  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  each  student.  Many  schools  are  now  making 
available  a  certified  school-industry  report  on  the 
student’s  job  qualifications,  which  the  student  carries 
with  him  in  his  job  hunt. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Gw^wrth 

Objectives  for  student  teachers  have  been 
formulated  by  a  committee  at  Illinois  State  Normal  U. 
Some  points: 

—The  student  teacher  should  develop  a  functional 
philosophy  of  education.  By  the  end  of  his  student¬ 
teaching  experience,  the  student  should  “know  where 
he  wants  to  go  in  educating  children  and  youth  and 
how  he  expects  to  get  there.” 

—The  student  teacher  should  develop  a  democratic 
attitude  as  a  result  of  practice  in  the  democratic 
process.  His  experiences  should  include  developing 
democratic  attitudes  and  practices  among  the  children 
he  teaches. 

—The  student  teacher  should  become  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  comprehensive  knowledge.  Since  knowl¬ 
edge  is  not  static,  student-teaching  experiences  should 
foster  not  only  continuous  general  and  professional 
reading  but  also  participation  in  professional  organi¬ 
zations. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Abstracts  of  Doctoral  Studies  in  Education:  1953.  College  of 
Education,  17.  of  Florida.  Materials  Diffusion  Project,  317 
P.K.  Yonge  Bldg.,  17.  of  Florida,  Gainesville.  66p.  $1. 


•  The  Profeemion 

Acute  shortage  of  specialists  has  been  noted 
by  Willis  J.  Black,  Office  of  Field  Relations  and  Place¬ 
ment,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  According  to 
Mr.  Black,  schools  are  “acutely  short  of  skilled  per¬ 
sonnel  in  guidance,  administration,  remedial  reading, 
speech  correction,  and  education  for  the  handicapped, 
as  well  as  school  psychologists,  nurses,  and  librarians. 
Shortages  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  junior  high  schools,  show  no  signs  of  easing 
“for  many  years  to  come,”  he  says. 

Although  the  teacher  shortage  is  nationwide,  it  is 
less  serious  in  metropolitan  and  suburban  areas.  A 
willingness  to  travel,  says  Mr.  Black,  is  an  important 
factor  in  obtaining  employment  in  education  and  for 
advancement 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Don’t  TeU  Me  Teaching’s  a  Soft  Jobr  by  Alexandra  Krastin. 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  May  8,  1954.  ISc.  (As  the  title 
implies,  this  article  is  chiefly  concerned  with  detailing  the 
hazards  of  teaching.  It  does,  however,  point  out  the  rewards 
and  cover  some  sound  educational  philosophy.) 


•  Curriculum 

The  place  for  curricalnm  change  is  in  the 

classroom.  The  only  person  who  can  bring  about 
curriculum  change,  says  Richard  A.  Meade,  U.  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  is  the  classroom  teacher  “because  the  experi¬ 
ences  that  the  school  provides  occur  in  the  classroom 
or  outside  of  the  classroom  under  the  teacher’s  direc¬ 
tion.” 

It  is  not  likely,  says  Mr.  Meade,  that  a  teacher  will 
be  interested  in  sudden  and  vast  innovations;  rather, 
whatever  he  does  is  likely  to  be  done  in  a  gradual, 
more  limited  manner.  Mr.  Meade  points  out  three 
avenues  to  classroom  curriculum  change:  ( 1 )  chang¬ 
ing  the  number  and  kind  of  experiences,  (2)  changing 
materials  on  which  experiences  are  based,  (3)  chang¬ 
ing  the  type  of  organization  in  which  experiences 
are  set. 

Teachers  who  have  confined  classroom  experiences 
to  factual  answers  to  questions  covering  a  text,  says 
Mr.  Meade,  should  begin  asking  questions  that  invite 
pupil  opinion.  “It  is  not  a  difficult  step  to  go  from 
questions  involving  opinions  and  choices  to  questions 
which  will  bring  about  a  complete  group  discussion  of 
some  problem,’  he  points  out.  Panel  discussions, 
dramatizations,  and  artistic  activities  will  follow  na¬ 
turally  enough.  Thus  the  number  and  kinds  of 
experiences  grow  in  a  changing  curriculum. 

Change  of  materials  may  start  simply  by  introduc¬ 
ing  supplemental  reading  material.  Change  of  ma¬ 
terials  is  also  present  ( 1 )  when  an  individual  pupil  or 
a  committee  visits  the  library,  uses  reference  books, 
and  brings  back  a  report  to  the  class,  (2)  when  the 
class  makes  a  field  trip,  or  (3)  when  a  class  sees 
a  motion  picture  or  uses  other  audio-visual  materials. 

Ciuriculum  change  of  the  organizational  type  may 
serve  to  unify  experiences  formerly  organized  as  sub¬ 
jects  or  certain  phases  of  a  subject.  With  a  unit 
centered  on  a  social  theme  or  on  an  experience,  pupils 
can  engage  in  all  types  of  activities  within  the  one 
unit.  “The  final  step  in  unification  is  the  use  of  the 
core  curriculum  type  unit,”  says  Mr.  Meade. 

“Classroom  Curriculum  Change”  appears  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Virginia  Journal  of  Education. 

Effective  school  environment:  New  York 
City’s  fifth  annual  Curriculum  Guidance  Conference 
defined  an  effective  school  environment  as  “one  in 
which  there  is  a  healthy  emotional  climate;  in  which 
teaching  is  efficient;  and  in  which  staff  morale  is 
high.”  The  workshop  group  then  drew  up  this  list  of 
factors  contributing  to  such  an  environment: 

—A  commonly  understood  and  accepted  educational 
philosophy;  and,  in  addition,  some  unique  aims  for 
each  individual  school. 

—Full  participation  by  pupils,  parents,  teachers, 
and  supervisors  in  the  program  of  tne  school.  (This 
may  require  a  period  of  readiness  in  which  people 
gradually  learn  to  assume  responsibility  for  increased 
participation. ) 

'  —An  adjustment  in  the  teacher-supervisor  relation¬ 
ship  from  the  judgment  level  to  the  cooperative-effort 
level. 
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—A  better  understanding  of  the  type  of  participa¬ 
tion  which  produces  leaders;  a  concept  of  leadership 
as  a  changing  role  —  a  leader  in  this  area,  a  follower 
in  that. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Comparative  Effectiverxess  of  a  Core  and  a  Conventional 
Curriculum  in  Developing  Social  Concern”  by  Jean  Fair.  The 
School  Review,  May  1954.  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  ElUs 
Ave.,  Chicago  37,  III.  60c.  (Part  one  of  a  study  of  two 
typical  curn^um  program  offered  in  the  same  large  suburban 
high  school.) 

“Trends  in  Literature  in  the  High  School  Curriculum,”  by 
Robert  Jay.  Curriculum  BuUetin.  No.  13S.  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  7p.  Mimeographed.  20c. 
(Includes  suggestions  for  improving  literature’s  contribution  to 
the  curriculum.) 

“Health  Education  in  the  Elementary  School,”  by  JenneUe 
Moorhead.  Curriculum  Bulletin,  No.  137.  School  of  Edttca- 
tion,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  36p.  60c.  (Includes  activities 

and  units  for  classroom  instruction. ) 


•  Phitosophy  and  Goals 


Idealism,  realism,  and  pragmatism  as 

philosophies  of  education  are  neatly  and  concisely 
summed  up  in  What  Is  Your  Philosophy  of  Education? 
by  W.  Melvin  Strong,  U.  of  Utah.  This  brightly 
written,  44-page  pamphlet  is  a  quick  “cram”  for  any¬ 
one  who  wants  to  explore  these  three  controversial 
attitudes  toward  education.  It  is  suitable  for  class  use. 
Dr.  Strong  approaches  his  task  with  a  strong  sym¬ 
pathy  for  pragmatism.  Order  from  U.  of  Utah  Book 
Store,  Salt  Lake  City.  50c.  Quantity  discounts. 


•  Teaching  Methods 


Social  approach  to  literature  has  the  virtue 
of  three-way  universality,  says  Arthur  F.  Ciddings. 
“Nearly  every  book  permits  it,  nearly  every  teacher 
can  direct  it,  and  nearly  every  student  can  appre¬ 
ciate  it.” 

Literature  in  high  school  should  be  taught  in  such 
a  way,  says  Mr.  Ciddings,  that  “students  can  see  that 
writers  have  held  the  mirror  up  to  life.”  His  point: 
social  values  have  more  obvious  weight  than  do 
aesthetic  values.  The  teacher  can,  therefore,  make 
the  value  of  his  class  in  literatme  more  obvious  to 
his  students  through  a  social  approach  than  he  can 
through  an  aesthetic  approach.  He  can  sell  his 
course  to  nearly  every  student  “if  he  lets  his  students 
see  that  they  are  learning  through  literature  some¬ 
thing  true  about  life.” 

While  not  deprecating  the  aesthetic  approach  to 
literature,  Mr.  Ciddings  believes  it  is  time  teachers 
stopped  “playing  around  with  it  and  get  to  work  on  a 
serious  social  approach.  Few  of  us  are  equipped  to 
do  a  good  job  with  beauty;  nearly  all  of  us  are 
equipped  to  do  a  good  job  with  the  social  approach 
to  literature.” 

“Notes  on  the  Teaching  of  Literature”  appears  in 
May  English  Journal. 


Strong  arithmetic  readiness  program  is 

stressed  by  George  E.  Russell  in  May-June  School 
Briefs.  “It’s  no  wonder  children  find  arithmetic  diffi¬ 
cult  when  they  must  study  it  later  from  their  texts,” 
he  points  out.  “They  have  not  been  ‘readied’  for  it. 
Just  as  we  have  a  strong  readiness  program  in  read¬ 
ing— so  there  ought  to  be  one  in  arithmetic,  with  its 
even  more  difficult  symbolism  and  its  abstractness.” 

Prime  objective  of  the  number  proCTam  in  grades 
one  and  two,  says  Mr.  Russell,  should  be  to  teach 
children  how  to  read  the  symbols  of  arithmetic  with 
full  comprehension  of  their  meaning,  before  they  are 
required  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  or  divide.  He 
emphasizes  grouping  and  action  as  the  keys  to  mean¬ 
ing. 

He  suggests  that  children  no  longer  rely  on  count¬ 
ing  to  establish  quantitative  meanings.  Rather,  they 
should  be  helped  to  recognize  how  many  objects  there 
are  in  a  group  without  counting.  “They  need  many, 
many  experiences  learning  how  each  number  group 
looks:  Five  jacks  can  be  arranged  as  3,2;  4,1;  etc.  So. 
can  five  children.  Through  the  use  of  pictures  a  great 
variety  of  experiences  or  this  kind  can  be  provided.” 

In  the  second  grade,  says  Mr.  Russell,  children 
should  be  shown  the  kinds  of  things  they  can  do  with 
number  groups:  the  actions  of  combining  and  separat¬ 
ing  groups  of  objects.  They  will  soon  learn  to  asso¬ 
ciate  the  plus  and  minus  symbols  with  these  actions. 
This  gives  them  an  approach  to  the  basic  facts.  “And 
they  have  a  sound  approach  to  problem  solving— that 
is  seeing  the  action  innerent  in  the  problem  situation 
before  manipulating  the  number  symbols  involved.” 

Music  may  help  math  pupils  solve  difficult 
problems,  but  it  is  likely  to  prove  distracting  to  the 
same  grade  level  during  silent  reading  sessions.  These 
are  the  findings  of  a  novel  experiment  underway  in 
Shenandoah  County  (Va.)  schools. 

The  experiment  began  by  accident  when  a  second- 
grade  pupil  brought  a  music  box  to  school  and  Teacher 
India  Landis  decided  to  play  it  while  the  children 
were  “doing  their  numbers.”  Miss  Landis  found  the 
usual  furrowed  brows  and  tongue-biting  were  less  in 
evidence  and  the  problems  seemed  easier  for  the  pupils 
to  solve.  She  graduated  to  the  use  of  a  phonograph 
playing  Brahm’s  Lullaby.  This  proved  even  more 
successful  in  easing  the  children  through  their  mathe¬ 
matics  lesson.  But  the  introduction  of  music  during 
silent  reading  periods  found  the  youngsters  tapping 
pencils,  fingers,  and  keeping  time  to  the  music. 


•  The  t^earner 


To  understand  children  better,  parents  and 
teachers  may  want  to  try  play-acting  the  games  and 
experiences  of  childhood.  At  the  annual  conference 
of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  in  St.  Louis, 
Dr.  Earl  A.  Loomis  and  George  Shugart  reported  on 
a  series  of  weekly  psychodrama  meetings  wim  a  group 
of  parents,  held  at  U.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Under  the  supervision  of  a  therapist,  parents  enact 
childhood  approaches  to  eating,  sleeping,  drinking. 
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THE  SCHOOLS  AND  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Excerpts  from  speeches  before  the  International  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children,  Cincinnati,  April  28-May  1. 


We  must  acquaint  the  public  fully 
with  the  purposes  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  and  they  must  understand  that  it 
is  going  to  cost  money.  The  movement 
to  enroll  in  the  public  schools  those 
children  who  were  formerly  thought 
uneducable  is  gaining  momentum 
and  is  going  to  increase  tremendously 
not  only  the  cost  of  education  but  also 
the  responsibilities  of  the  school  Chil¬ 
dren  formerly  in  county  or  state  instil 
tutions  for  the  feebleminded  or  those 
hidden  away  in  attics  will  become  the 
resjponsibility  of  the  public  schools. 
Parents  want  to  keep  these  children 
in  the  home;  they  feel  that  they  have 
the  right,  in  a  democracy,  to  have 
these  children  exposed  to  as  much 
training  as  is  consistent  with  their 
mental  abilities.  There  are  many  of 
these  children  in  every  communi^;  in 
fact,  the  number  of  them  is  surprising¬ 
ly  large.  School  programs  for  these 
children,  as  well  as  for  all  exceptional 
children,  are  going  to  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money.  The  sproial  equipment 
required,  the  limited  size  of  the  group 
receiving  instruction,  and  the  ade- 

Suatelv  trained  staff  necessarily  make 
le  education  of  such  children  very 
expensive.  The  money  must  come 
from  the  people.  And  the  people  must 
understand  what  is  being  done,  be¬ 
cause,  when  they  are  confused,  they 
become  suspicious.  Suspicion  gnaws 
away  the  support  for  the  best  of 
projects. 

—H.  L.  Shibler,  Gen.  Supt.  of 
Education,  Indianapolis. 

•  •  • 

For  twenty-five  years  we  have  de¬ 
voted  our  time  to  getting  handicapped 
children  into  pubuc  schools  and  sp^ 
cial  services.  Are  we  going  to  find  it 
necessary  to  spend  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  working  to  keep  them  there? 


Believe  me,  the  time  has  come  when 
it  is  necessary  for  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  handicapped  children 
to  do  more  than  sit  on  our  hillside  and 
watch  yesterday  change  to  tomorrowl 
The  wnole  story  of  hMory  is  that  of 
substituting  one  set  of  problems  for 
another.  Yesterday  we  were  conc- 
oemed  with  finding  the  children;  to¬ 
day  we  are  concerned  with  finding 
room  for  them.  I  hope  that  tomorrow 
we  shall  not  find  tnem  facing  evic¬ 
tion. 

—Mrs.  Hazel  C.  Mclntire,  Ohio 
State  Dept,  of  Education. 

•  •  • 

Parents  of  exceptional  children  are 
coming  to  realize  that  the  job  of  ac¬ 
cepting  their  children  as  they  are  is 
the  common  lot  of  all  parents.  No 
parent  can  order  a  blond  baby.  No 
one  can  order  a  boy,  or  girl.  No  one 
can  order  a  great  musician,  a  great 
athlete,  or  a  great  scholar.  Rather, 
each  parent  must  accept  his  child  as 
he  is  and  help  him  to  realize  his  po¬ 
tentialities  whatever  these  are.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  exceptional  children,  therefore, 
should  realize  that  their  fellow  teach¬ 
ers  in  regular  classrooms  face  very 
much  the  same  problems  in  the  case 
of  parents  who  will  not  accept  their 
children  as  they  are. 

—Dr.  Samuel  R.  Laycock,  former¬ 
ly  U.  of  Saskatchwan. 

•  •  • 

The  handicapped  child  is  sharply 
and  constantly  aware  of  his  “different¬ 
ness.”  Because  of  his  awareness,  all 
problems  in  his  life  are  to  him  fright¬ 
ening  and  confusing.  He  feels  insecure 
and  anxious.  This  deep  sense  of  in¬ 
security,  so  negative  in  its  effect,  is 
manife^ed  by  the  child’s  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself  and  by  his  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  try  to  do  thin^.  His  great 


fear  of  failure  is  manifested  by  a  lack 
of  initiative.  This  lack  of  confidence 
and  initiative  is  unquestionably  one 
of  his  biggest  problems  and  the  one 
common  to  nearly  all  handicapped 
children. 

Confidence  is,  after  all,  the  state  of 
feeling  sure,  and  it  is  a  feeling  ac¬ 
quired  from  experience.  If  a  normal 
healthy  child  is  subjected  to  a  sufiB- 
cient  number  of  challenging  situations 
which  are  within  his  power  to  Con¬ 
ner,  the  sense  of  accomplishment  he 
erives  from  each  success  will  grad¬ 
ually  develop  into  an  over-all  feeling 
of  confidence.  The  handicapped  child 
too  can  develop  this  same  confidence 
and  security  if  his  initial  experience 
is  successful  A  good  teacher  with 
a  well-planned  program  can  initiate 
a  project  so  simple  that  that  first  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  a  successful  one. 

—Eleanor  McGuire,  Columbus 

(Ohio)  State  School. 

•  •  • 

I  have  found  that  "attitudes"  are 
the  most  important  aspects  with  which 
the  social  worker  has  to  deal.  With 
parents,  one  finds  universally  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  guilt.  For  example,  what  did 
I  do  to  cause  my  child  to  have  epi¬ 
lepsy?  How  have  I  failed  my  child 
that  he  now  has  this  illness?  One  of 
the  most  difficult  things  for  people  to 
accept  is  that  many  times  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  the  cause,  and 
therefore  they  have  to  be  told  that 
there  is  no  known  origin.  Many  par¬ 
ents  are  overprotective.  It  is  true  that 
practical  considerations  many  times 
warrant  careful  watching,  but  more 
often  parents  have  to  be  counselled 
that  a  child  should  be  left  as  free  as 
possible,  because  the  emotional  tra¬ 
uma  of  overprotection  may  affect  the 
child  more  than  a  skinned  knee.  It 
is  better  to  look  for  a  bandage  than  to 
force  a  chdd  into  seclusion  and  re¬ 
striction  from  normal  childhood 
activities. 

—Jennie  B.  Kahn,  L.  of  Illinois. 


discipline,  rivalry  with  brothers  or  sisters.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  always  on  the  child  and  his  inner  response 
rather  than  on  the  situation  as  such. 

“During  the  time  devoted  to  play,"  the  report  said, 
“parents  are  provided  with  children’s  toys  and  plastic 
materials  and  engage  in  children’s  group  games.” 

Immediately  after  a  psychodrama  scene,  the  thera¬ 
pist  questions  the  actor-parents  as  to  their  feelings  in 
their  respective  roles  and  encourages  the  group  to 
carry  the  discussion.  “The  parents  discover  that  there 
is  not  one  single  ‘correct’  way  to  manage  a  disturbing 
situation  with  a  child.  'They  learn  to  look  for  back- 

Eound  episodes  leading  up  to  the  situations,  and  per- 
ps  through  understanding  these  they  will  be  more 
at  ease  in  attempting  to  deal  with  it." 


dtildrea  with  cerebral  palsy  and  similar 
handicaps  often  have  serious  difficulty  in  giving  an 
adequate  measure  of  their  intelligence  on  conventional 
sycnological  tests.  Columbia  Mental  Maturity  Scale, 
y  Bessie  B.  Burgemeister,  Lucille  Hollander  Blue, 
and  Irving  Lorge,  has  been  devised  to  meet  the  need 
for  an  intelligence  test  for  such  children.  They  can 
take  the  test  if  they  have  only  the  ability  to  point, 
nod,  or  otherwise  signify  assent.  The  test  consists  of 
a  hundred  6"xl9"  cards,  each  bearing  a  series  of 
pictures  from  which  one  must  be  selected.  It  is  suit¬ 
able  for  children  with  a  mental  age  range  between 
three  and  twelve  years,  and  can  be  used  with  normal 
as  well  as  handicapped  children.  Correlations  with 
Stanford-Binet  test  are  high.  The  scale  has  just  been 
published  by  World  Book  Co.,  313  Park  Hill  Ave., 
Yonkers  5,  N.Y.  $35. 


•  StudetU  AetMties 


Three  science  clnbs  In  one  is  the  rule  at  U. 
of  Wyoming  high  school.  Every  pupil  in  a  science 
class  is  a  meml^r  of  one  of  these  clubs  and  each  of 
the  72  members  of  these  three  clubs  is  also  a  member 
of  Science  Clubs  of  America— the  parent  organization. 

The  general-science  class  has  named  its  club  The 
Atoms.  The  biology  class  chose  The  Dissectors  as  an 
appropriate  name,  and  the  physics  class  selected  The 
Protons.  A  chemistry  club  will  be  organized  next  year. 

Every  club  member  completes  some  science  project 
each  semester.  Members  have  made  studies  ranging 
from  atomic  energy  to  zebras.  Many  club  members 
investigate  vocations  in  the  science  field,  carry  on  diet 
experiments  with  animals,  or  build  motors  and  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus.  The  result:  a  substantial  number  of 
students  have  received  awards  in  state  and  national 
science  contests. 

Full  details  of  this  three-in-one-plan  appear  in  May 
Clearing  House. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Fun  and  Good  Form,  by  Henrietta  K.  Burton.  Exposition 
Press,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  98p.  $2.75.  (Series  of  play¬ 
lets  illustrating  organizatioruil  methods.  Written  for  group  en¬ 
joyment  while  learning,  playlets  are  adaptable  to  use  by  large 
or  small  clubs.  Simple,  flexible  stage  settings.) 

How  to  Organize  and  Run  a  School  Camera  Club.  School 
Service  Dept.,  Photography  Magazine,  366  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
28p.  Paper.  Free.  (How  a  club  should  be  organized,  ad¬ 
ministered,  and  run;  what  a  faculty  adviser  needs  to  know; 
how  to  plan  and  get  good  program  material;  how  clubs  can 
help  the  school;  where  to  get  free  resource  literature.) 
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•  Physical  Education  and  Health 
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‘^Athlete’s  heart”  has  heen  qaestioned  by 

a  group  of  four  physicians.  In  a  report  before  the 
founding  session  of  Ae  American  Federation  of  Sports 
Medicine,  four  doctors  told  of  studies  made  of  32 
marathon  runners  who  last  November  “raced  for 
science”  over  a  26-mile  course.  The  doctors  said  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  athlete’s  heart,  and  that  some  “ab¬ 
normal”  electrocardiograms  of  the  type  often  thought 
to  indicate  cardiac  damage  were  not,  in  themselves, 
evidence  of  heart  disease. 

The  four  physicians  said  that  the  electrocardio¬ 
graph  tracings  of  a  number  of  marathon  runners,  had 
they  been  considered  by  themselves  without  reference 
to  other  clinical  factors,  would  have  compelled  most 
doctors  to  order  the  patient  to  refrain  from  any  physi¬ 
cal  exertion  and  perhaps  confine  him  to  bed. 

But  the  “abnormalities”  indicated  by  the  electro¬ 
cardiogram,  they  said,  did  not  seem  in  any  way  to 
affect  the  individual’s  capacities  for  performance  and 
physical  endurance.  Every  one  of  tne  runners,  who 
ranged  in  age  from  19  to  64,  completed  the  difficult 
race. 

Despite  the  widely-held  notion  that  the  heart  be¬ 
comes  enlarged  as  the  result  of  strenuous  physical 
exertion,  the  doctors  reported  that  X-rays  taken  l^fore 
and  after  the  marathon  showed  that  the  hearts  of  these 
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athletes  had  remained  the  same  or,  as  was  found  in 
most  cases,  actually  decreased  in  size  following  the 
event. 

The  study  was  made  by  Drs.  Joseph  B.  Wolffe  (Val¬ 
ley  Forge  Heart  Institute);  Albert  S.  Hyman  (New 
York  U.);  Ernst  Jokl  (Heart  Institute  Research  Foun¬ 
dation);  and  Sidney  Arbeit  (Jersey  City  Medical 
Center). 

How  coaches  can  check  delinnency  has 

been  pointed  out  by  President  Raymond  Walters,  U. 
of  Cincinnati.  Speaking  before  1,000  high  school 
coaches  at  the  university’s  annual  football  clinic.  Dr. 
Walters  said: 

“You  possess  the  prestige  of  football  glory.  Boys 
idolize  and  idealize  your  physical  strength  and  athletic 
prowess.  What  you  say  counts  not  only  with  members 
of  your  squad  but  with  boys  throughout  your  school. 

“If  you  speak  up  sharply  against  wrongdoing,  if  you 
advocate  clean  living  and  honorable  conduct,  if  you 
preach  loyal  citizenship,  your  words  will  influence 
students  in  yoiu:  school  and  will  have  carry-over  value 
in  their  conduct  in  later  life.” 

Setting  goals  for  commnnity  health  should 
depend  upon  the  behavior  patterns  of  the  groups  in¬ 
volved.  So  says  an  editorim  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  “Public 
health  is  not  found  in  the  health  department  but  in 
the  mental  attitudes,  customs,  and  sets  of  values  of  the 
people”  it  points  out. 

School  efforts  at  health  education  are  useful  only 
insofar  as  they  send  the  pupil  back  to  his  family  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  a  health  organizer.  “If  the  person  is  not 
prepared,  the  cost  in  tension  and  frustration  can  out¬ 
weigh  any  advantage  gained,”  says  the  Journal. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Heart  Story:  1953  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Heart 
Association.  American  Heart  Association,  44  E.  23rd  St.,  N.Y. 
10.  44p.  Free.  (A  30-year  accounting  of  its  /igfu  against 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  with  significant  de¬ 
velopments.) 

Survey  of  Food  and  Nutrition  Research  in  the  United  States 
of  America:  1952-53.  Prepared  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board,  Natiorwl  Research  Council,  under  contract  with  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25, 
D.C.  372p.  Paper.  $1.75.  (Classified  lists  showing  more 
than  4,800  research  nrojects  under  way  in  academic,  govern¬ 
mental,  and  industrial  laboratories.  Central  register  of  woHcers 
and  organizations  engaged  in  this  type  of  wortc. ) 

•  Vocatianal"i$$du9trial 


Chamged  staadards  ia  basiaess  coarses  are 

needed,  says  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  Harvard  U.  Point¬ 
ing  out  that  definitely  established  standards  are  miss¬ 
ing  from  all  but  a  few  well-managed  offices,  he  never¬ 
theless  feels  that  schools  should  review  the  findings  of 
job  studies  and  concentrate  on  turning  out  students 
who  are  more  efficient  in  terms  of  occupational  com¬ 
petence.  Specifically,  Mr.  Nichob  suggests: 

1.  The  standard  for  stenogr^hic  training  courses 
should  be  the  ability  to  take  ofK^-type  original  dic¬ 
tation  at  reasonable  speed  for  half  an  hour,  and  get 
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out  a  usable  transcript  in  a  period  of  time  that  will 
reflect  “a  decent  initial  stenographic  standard  of 
production.” 

2.  Emphasis  should  be  shifted  from  copying  spurt- 
speed  in  typewriting  to  production  in  terms  of  real 
t^ing  jobs  done  in  at  least  an  hour  stretch,  or  better 
still  a  two-hour  one. 

3.  The  classroom  standard  of  mere  acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  commonly  used  oflBce  machines  should  be 
changed  to  that  of  competence  in  their  operation  up 
to  office  standards  through  a  reasonable  unit  of  work¬ 
ing  time. 

4.  Some  study  of  normal  office  working  conditions 
and  at  least  a  small  amount  of  actual  experience  on 
a  job  that  is  in  line  with  the  student’s  training  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  included. 

5.  The  cooperation  of  an  advisory  committee  of 
employers  and  supervisors  of  office  workers  should  be 
sought  in  an  attempt  to  bring  training  programs  and 
standards  into  line  with  job  requirements  regarding 
standards  of  production. 

Mr.  Nichols’  article  appears  in  Business  Education 
Forum. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Industrial  Arts  for  Grades  7-8-9.  Board  of  Education,  City  of 
New  York,  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  2.  46p.  Paper. 
(Course  of  study  and  syllabi  outline.) 

Summaries  of  Studies  in  Agricultural  Education:  Supplement 
No.  7  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash. 
25,  D.C.  7Sp.  Paper  30c.  (Annotatea  bibliography  with 
classified  subject  index.) 


•  Adult  Education 

Meaning  of  adult  edneation  is  defined  by 
Robert  Peers  in  April  Adult  Leadership.  Conceived 
not  as  a  frill  nor  as  a  substitute  for  education  missed 
at  earlier  stages,  says  Mr.  Peers,  adult  education  should 
rest  on  these  three  principles: 

1.  It  should  be  appropriate  to  that  stage  of  the 
individual’s  life  when  he  is  released  from  the  business 
of  preparation  for  earning  a  living  and  is  ready  to 
assume  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  fuller  citizen¬ 
ship.  While  this  stage  cannot  be  defined  chronologi¬ 
cally,  it  has  been  compensated  by  the  progressive 
len^hening  of  life.  It  is  now  known  that  efiFective 
learning  can  continue  until  an  advanced  age. 

2.  Adult  education  should  be  primarily  concerned 
with  the  interests  of  men  and  women  as  human  beings 
and  with  their  responsibilities  as  democratic  citizens, 
as  well  as  with  skills  which  make  for  creative  uses  of 
leisure.  'These  are  the  studies,  says  Mr.  Peers,  that 
balance  the  growing  weight  of  specialized  vocational 
learning  and  provide  the  individual  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live  the  best  life  of  which  he  is  capable. 

3.  'The  organization  and  methods  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  suited  to  the  needs  and  characteristics  of 
mature  persons.  Because  adult  education  must  serve 
the  needs  of  democracy,  it  must  itself  be  planned  on 
democratic  lines.  It  must  be  based  on  voluntary 
organization  of  those  who  will  participate  in  it,  and 
must  arise  from  their  own  conscious  demands. 


jVetr  Classroom  Material 


Way  to  Make  Eye  CATcraNC  Posters  ...  is 
shown  in  "Poster  Making:  Printing  by  Silk  Screen.” 
Film  demonstrates  printing-by-silk-screen  process 
.  .  .  gives  a  complete  step-by-step  presentation. 
Baily  Films,  6509  De  Longpre  Ave.,  Hollywood 
28,  Calif.  14  min.  Color.  Three-day  rental: 
$6;  to  purchase:  $135. 

Four  New  Enrichment  Records  ...  in  the 
American  historical  series  .  .  .  have  just  been  re¬ 
leased.  Now  available:  “Pocahontas  and  John 
Smith,  by  Marie  Lawson  .  .  .  “Daniel  Boone,” 
by  John  Mason  Brown  .  .  .  “The  Winter  at  Valley 
Forge,”  by  Van  Wyck  Mason  .  .  .  “Sam  Houston,” 
by  William  Johnson.  All  based  on  Landmark 
Books.  For  information  write  Martha  Huddles¬ 
ton,  Enrichment  Records,  Inc.,  246  5th  Ave., 
N.Y.  1. 

Photographic  Book  on  Care  of  Teeth  .  .  . 
brings  young  readers  important,  accurate  informa¬ 
tion.  Your  Wonderful  Teeth,  by  G.  Warren 
Schloat,  Jr.,  takes  the  reader  on  Andy’s  first  trip 
to  the  dentist  .  .  .  shows  his  brother’s  improvement 
after  wearing  braces.  Excellent  photographs. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  597  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 
$2.25. 

Free  Film  on  Family  Health  .  .  .  emphasizes 
diet,  nutrition,  importance  of  milk,  “Modem  Milk” 
features  story  of  a  typical  American  family  .  .  . 
presents  sound  nutritional  statements.  Running 
time:  24  mins.  Write  Association  Films,  79  E. 
Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  Ill. 

Improved  Reading  for  Adults  ...  is  the  aim  of 
“Help  Yourself  to  Efficient  Reading,”  by  Donald 
E.  P.  Smith.  Booklet  contains  information  on 
reasons  for  improvement  techniques  .  .  .  uses  some 
technical  language.  U.  of  Michigan  Press,  311 
Maynard  St.,  Ann  Arbor.  36p.  Paper.  50c. 

Poems  Children  Really  Like  ...  are  found  in 
The  First  Book  of  Poetry,  by  Isabel  J.  Peterson. 
Contains  poems  of  laughter  .  .  .  animals  ...  in¬ 
teresting  people  .  .  .  travel  .  .  .  make-believe. 
Ideal  for  reading  aloud.  Illustrated.  Franklin 
Watts,  699  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  21.  114p.  $1.75. 

Money-Making  Hobby  ...  is  explained  in  Fun 
With  Beads,  by  Joseph  Leeming.  Tells  how  to 
make  or  decorate  necklaces  .  .  .  handbags  .  .  . 
lapel  gadgets  .  .  .  mosaics  .  .  .  greeting  cards. 
Illustrated.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  227  S.  6th  St.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  5,  Penna.  96p.  $3. 

Tower  of  Destiny  ...  is  new  film  on  the  United 
Nations.  Shows  General  Assembly  building  .  .  . 
murals  and  furnishings.  Includes  guided:  tour 
through  entire  headquarters.  15  mins.  McGraw- 
Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  $85. 

Childhood  Fantasy  is  Captured  ...  in  Tales 
from  Grimm  and  Anderson.  New  series  of  7  film¬ 
strips  in  color  tells  stories  of  the  shoemaker  and 
the  elves  .  .  .  the  wolf  and  the  seven  kids  .  .  . 
Rapunzel  .  .  .  the  frog  prince  .  .  Hans  Clodhop¬ 
per  .  .  .  others.  Backgrounds  rich  in  color  har¬ 
mony  and  contrast.  Jam  Handy,  2821  E.  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich.  Boxed  set:  $31.50; 
single  filmstrips:  $4.75. 
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